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"Bravo  Lima,  Bravo  Lima,  This  is  Bravo  Lima!"  The  radio 
squawked.   "We're  surrounded  on  all  sides,  we've  been  cut  off..." 
The  radio  went  dead.   "This  is  Firefly.  Fire  concentration  9. 
It's  our  only  hope.   Fire  concentration  9#M  another  radio  report- 
ed. Then  that  radio  too  was  silenced. 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly,  and  it  was  so  unbelievable! 
An  entire  infantry  platoon  in  the  jungle  of  Vietnam  was  cut  off 
from  the  whole  world.  What  had  taken  place  in  those  few  moments? 
Were  any  of  our  men  still  alive?  It  was  not  until  several  hours 
later  on  "Black  Monday"  that  these  and  other  questions  would  be 
answered. 

As  the  Battalion  Chaplain  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  173rd  Air- 
borne Brigade,  I  was  personally  involved  with  these  men.  The  day 
before  I  was  full  of  joy  as  I  went  around  to  the  various  units 
holding  services  and  sharing  the  Good  News  to  the  men  of  the 
Resurrected  Christ.  Many  of  the  men  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
services  that  day,  and  I  was  thrilled  to  be  there  as  the  chaplain 
to  these  one  thousand  men  on  the  battlefield.  This  Easter  in  1969 
had  been  a  highlight  in  my  Christian  experience.   I  had  begun  the 
day  with  a  sunrise  service  in  the  base  camp  area,  and  I  had  ended 
with  a  sunset  service  in  the  field  with  our  D  Company.   Our  final 
hymn  that  evening  was  "How  Great  Thou  Art."  The  music  wasn't 
much  to  bragg  on,  but  the  one  hundred  or  so  men  attending  sang 
with  real  gusto  and  joy!   I  often  wondered  what  the  enemy  must 
have  thought  as  they  heard  our  singing.  The  sound  rang  through 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  jungle. 


After  the  evening  service,  I  thought  back  through  the  day. 
I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  I  had  been  able  to  hold 
services  for  every  unit  in  the  battalion  except  one  -  1st 
Platoon  of  B  Company,  or  "Bravo  Lima."  Bravo  Lima  had  been  on 
the  move  that  day,  and  I  was  not  able  to  get  to  them.   I  knew 
that  I  would  see  them  in  the  following  weekj  so  I  did  not  think 
too  much  about  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  an  Easter  Service.   In  Vietnam  services  were  held 
throughout  the  week  in  combat  units.   It  was  not  possible  for 
a  chaplain  to  get  to  every  unit  in  his  care  on  a  given  Sunday. 
I  reached  each  platoon  or  company  once  each  week,  but  for 
special  days  such  as  Easter,  I  worked  with  the  commander  and 
got  special  support  to  get  to  all  units  on  that  particular  day. 

On  the  evening  of  Easter  as  I  sat  in  a  small  group  with 
other  men  eating  our  C- ration,  we  began  to  talk.   I  had  grown 
to  enjoy  being  with  D  Company  partly  because  so  many  of  the  men 
had  made  professions  of  faith  and  asked  the  Lord  Jesus  into 
their  lives  to  be  their  Saviour  and  Lord!  My  approach  was 
simple:   tell  them  about  Jesus,  let  them  respond,  then  allow 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  work  in  their  lives  to  lead  them  to  a  deeper 
understanding  of  their  faith.   Captain  Ken  Nash  was  the  commander 
of  D  Company,  and  we  often  talked  of  faith  in  Christ  and  what 
it  meant  to  walk  with  God,  as  well  as  how  he  worked  with  his 
company  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Easter  evening  completed 
a  perfectly  wonderful  and  beautiful  day.  As  I  curled  up  on  my 
air  mattress  that  night,  I  felt  content  and  satisfied  with  the 


, 


job  I  had  done  that  day. 

Before  light  on  Monday  morning  at  0550,  I  was  awakened 
by  one  of  the  men.   "Sunrise  sir,  we  have  stand  to,"  he  stated. 
"Stand  to"  was  a  discipline  that  Ken  Nash  a  veteran  of  three 
years  in  Vietnam  instilled  in  his  company.   I  did  not  know 
exactly  what  it  was  all  about  but  I  obediently  got  up  and  went 
over  to  the  company  headquarters  area.  Ken  greeted  me  with  a 
boisterous  "good  morning  Chaplain."   "Praise  the  Lord,"  I  said 
in  reply,  not  so  joyfully.   I  asked  Ken  about  the  "stand  to". 
He  told  me  that  this  was  the  time  when  a  combat  unit  was  most 
vulnerable  to  attack.  Just  at  sunrise  the  men  have  to  be 
awake  and  alert  because  the  enemy  can  attack  with  the  full 
advantage  of  daylight  and  catch  people  still  sleeping.  Thus, 
he  holds  "stand  to".  Each  man  is  up,  awake  and  on  the  alert. 
Radio  contact  is  established  with  each  unit.  As  Ken  and  I  were 
discussing  the  advantages  of  "stand  to",  the  agonizing  radio 
call  came,  "Bravo  Lima,  Bravo  Lima..." 

At  first  it  seemed  like  a  bad  dream  so  early  in  the  morning. 
Our  area  had  been  relatively  quiet,  and  certainly  no  American 
unit  had  been  attacked  in  full  force.   Yet,  as  we  listened  to 
the  desperate  radio  call  of  the  platoon  sargeant  pleading  for 
help,  we  realized  the  irony  of  our  talking  about  "stand  to"  at 
this  moment!   It  was  happening,  and  as  we  listened  to  the  calls 
for  help  and  the  artillery  liason  calling  for  fire,  we  knew 
that  the  situation  was  extremely  grave. 

The  radios  were  dead  on  Bravo  Lima's  end.  Twenty- three 
men  were  out  there.  After  less  than  one  minute  of  radio  contact 


they  were  cut  off.  They  were  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  the 
thick  jungle.   All  we  could  do  for  the  moment  was  wait  and 
think.  My  first  thought  was  that  I  had  gone  to  every  unit  except 
Bravo  Lima.   "Forgive  me  God,"  I  whispered.  The  guilt  pangs 
shot  into  me  like  poisonous  arrows.   "I  should  have  made  more 
of  an  effort  to  get  to  them,"  I  said  quietly.  Now  I  was  waiting 
in  what  seemed  like  an  eternity  for  the  Battalion  Commander, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Berke.  He  had  radioed  ahead  that  he  was  com- 
ing into  Delta  Company,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  with  him  in  the 
event  my  services  were  needed  to  aid  the  wounded  or  help  in  any 
way  I  could,   I  knew  from  experience  that  LTC  Berke  would  first 
go  to  the  position  at  which  Bravo  Lima  had  been  hit.  Ken  Nash 
was  put  on  alert  to  get  ready  to  move  right  away.  His  company 
was  going  to  be  "inserted"  into  the  area  where  the  enemy  was 
thought  to  have  fled  after  the  attack. 

For  me  these  moments  of  waiting  were  the  hardest.  We  knew 
nothing,  and  it  was  agonizing  to  be  in  the  position  of  wanting 
to  help,  but  being  unable  to  do  anything.   It  was  sometime  during 
this  time  frame  that  I  called  this  day  "Black  Monday." 

Word  gradually  trickled  back,  "Some  were  alive,  but  wounded. 
Many  were  killed."  That  is  all  we  knew  when  at  last  we  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  the  "Charlie  Charlie"  (Command  and  Control 
helicopter)  in  which  Battalion  Commander  Berke  would  arrive. 
He  landed  and  made  a  few  quick  coordinations  with  Captain  Nash, 
at  the  same  time  motioning  to  me  to  get  aboard.  The  air  was  full 
of  the  sense  of  urgency.   I  still  could  not  believe  what  was 
happening.  As  the  helicopter  rose  above  the  beautiful,  seemingly 
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serene  countryside  below  I  simply  could  not  grasp  the  disaster 
of  which  we  were  a  part.   Our  helicopter  went  directly  to 
the  "action"  area  and  circled.  As  we  approached,  I  strained 
to  find  some  sign  of  life  or  movement  below,  but  there  was  no- 
thing. There  was  just  thick,  dense  jungle.  We  had  been  able 
to  get  radio  contact  with  one  man  on  the  ground.  Finally  he 
emerged,  and  we  were  able  to  see  him.  The  Operations  Officer 
in  one  of  the  other  helicopters  landed  as  we  in  the  "Charlie 
Charlie"  went  back  to  pick  up  and  direct  the  insertion  of  Delta 
Company  into  the  "hot"  area.   The  Battalion  Commander  decided 
not  to  land  at  this  time  since  there  was  little  he  could  do 
on  the  ground.  The  Operations  Officer  had  given  us  a  tentative 
count  of  eleven  dead. 

In  the  rear  area,  a  deep  depression  set  in  over  the  entire 
base  camp.  We  had  suffered  losses  here  and  there,  but  none  had 
been  so  heavy  or  so  dramatic.  Every  man  in  the  battalion  took 
this  loss  personally.  The  reality  of  the  whole  situation  was 
beginning  to  have  its  full  impact  on  me,  as  well  as  those  around 
us.  The  bodies  of  those  eleven  men  were  brought  back.  I  looked 
out  on  the  airstrip  and  saw  those  eleven  brown  body  bags  which 
bore  men  who  just  about  two  hours  earlier  were  alive  and  breath- 
ing. Now  there  was  no  question.  These  men  were  dead.  Then, 
the  grisly  task  of  identification  of  the  dead  had  to  be  accom- 
plished.  Each  man  had  been  shot  through  the  head  by  the  Viet  Cong 
as  they  over  ran  the  position  of  Bravo  Lima.  This  made  the  men 

angry.   Revenge  was  in  the  hearts  of  many,  but  they  knew  that  the 
chances  of  ever  meeting  this  elusive  enemy  again  were  small. 
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By  now  the  full  report  was  in.  The  men  of  Bravo  Lima 
were  caught  by  surprise.  They  did  not  observe  "stand  to"  at 
sunrise,  and  the  Viet  Cong  Force  surrounded  them  on  three  sides 
before  they  attacked.  As  they  opened  fire  on  our  men,  many  of 
them  were  still  asleep.  Few  of  them  were  able  to  return  effect- 
ive fire.  The  platoon  sargeant  lost  control  and  was  killed  even 
as  he  was  talking  to  higher  headquarters  on  the  radio.  The 
artillery  liason  was  calling  for  concentration  9  which  would 
have  placed  a  barrage  of  artillery  right  where  these  men  were. 
Since  the  enemy  had  already  taken  his  position,  the  artillery 
liason  undoubtedly  felt  this  was  the  only  hope.  He,  too,  was 
killed  as  he  called  for  fire.  The  Viet  Cong  came  in  quickly. 
Twelve  men  were  able  to  retreat,  but  eleven  wounded  were  left 
behind.  We  will  never  know  how  many  of  those  men  were  dead 
before  they  were  "finished  off."  Every  man  who  survived  this 
attack  was  also  wounded.  The  final  count j  eleven  dead  and 
twelve  wounded. 

I  did  not  know  most  of  these  men  personally,  but  I  learned 
very  quickly  that  I  had  known  one  very  well.  His  name  was 
SGT  (E-5)  Ken  Bird.  Ken's  brother  was  a  member  of  one  of  the 
other  units  in  the  battalion,  and  LTC  Berke  got  hold  of  me 
again  and  asked  me  to  fly  out  with  him  to  let  SGT  Bird's 
brother  know  about  what  happened.  As  we  landed  in  the  jungle 
clearing,  I  saw  one  of  the  men  come  running  out  to  the  helicopter. 
Even  as  he  approached,  I  knew  this  was  Ken's  brother.  I  also 
knew  that  there  was  no  need  to  say  anything.  He  had  already 
received  word  of  Ken's  death.  Together  we  climbed  on  the  helicopter, 
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We  chatted  and  wept  together  as  we  returned  to  the  base  camp. 
Bill,  Ken's  brother,  told  me  how  Ken  had  come  to  me  three  weeks 
earlier.  Then  it  hit  me  like  a  thunderbolt.  Yes,  I  remember! 
Oh  God,  I  do  remember!  Ken  had  come  to  talk  about  some  personal 
problems  back  home.  He  and  his  wife  were  having  marital  problems. 
During  the  time  we  had  together,  Ken  gave  his  life  to  Christ. 
A  bit  of  joy  swept  through  my  soul  as  I  knew  that  in  that  very 
moment  Ken  Bird  was  alive  in  Christ!  Death  had  no  claim  on  him! 
Though  I  agonized  with  Bill  and  the  others  over  the  personal  loss 
we  experienced,  I  could  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  Christian. 
This  would  not  be  the  last  time  that  I  would  have  prayer  with  men 
to  ask  Christ  into  their  lives  and  then  see  them  die  in  combat. 

Guilt,  anger,  joy,  depression  and  revenge  were  all  moods, 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  I  had  in  the  days  following  Black 
Monday.   "God"  I  asked,  "How  can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  all 
this?"  It  all  seemed  so  futile  and  useless.   "Why?  Why?  Why?" 

Seeing  those  eleven  rifles  lined  up  for  the  memorial  service 
was  an  awesome  sight.  Other  men  in  this  war  and  other  wars  had 
seen  greater  losses,  but  for  us,  this  was  a  very  great  loss. 
Men  wept  openly  and  unashamedly.  The  bugler,  overcome  by  the 
emotion  of  the  moment,  could  hardly  play  taps.  I  held  a  worship 
service  for  all  those  who  desired  to  attend  after  the  mandatory 
memorial  service.  Almost  every  man  in  the  Company  jammed  into 
the  small  make-shift  chapel  we  had  in  our  tactical  briefing  room. 
We  had  a  good  time,  and  at  the  end  I  asked  if  any  there  wanted  to 
respond  to  Christ  and  become  His  man.   Around  forty  men,  including 
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the  tough  First  Sargeant  of  the  company,  stayed  after  to  receive 
further  counselling  on  living  the  Christian  life.  I  often 
wondered  how  many  of  those  men  who  made  decisions  in  such 
situations  are  still  walking  with  Christ  today.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  them  since  to  know  that  at  least  some  have  gone  on 
in  their  faith.  I  believe  that  at  least  as  these  men  continue 
in  their  faith  His  Spirit  will  work  in  them  until  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ's  coming! 

Baucum,  a  big,  burly,  husky,  man  came  to  me  a  couple  of 
days  after  the  memorial  service.  He  was  a  member  of  Bravo 
Lima,  but  because  he  was  sick  in  the  hospital,  he  was  not  with 
his  unit  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  He  felt  a  terrible  sense 
of  guilt  about  this,  and  we  talked  about  it  for  some  time.  At 
the  end  of  our  conversation,  Baucum  said  something  that  the 
greatest  theologian  in  the  world  could  not  have  said  better. 
"Chaplain, "  this  Roman  Catholic  lad  said,  "This  body  is  really 
ugly,  you  know?!?"  He  twisted  his  face  and  beat  on  his  chest 
as  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes.   "This  body  is  uglyi  it's  what's 
inside  that  is  beautiful.  It's  what's  inside  that  lives!" 

I  never  have  been  able  to  answer  my  question,  "Why?"  Only 
God  knows.  My  theories  would  only  be  trying  to  second  guess  Him. 
I  did  think  that  it  was  so  tragic  for  men  to  die  at  such  a  young 
age,  but  then  I  realized  that  whether  a  man  dies  at  20,  ^0,  60, 
80  or  even  100,  he  will  still  die  one  day,  and  compared  to  eternity 
the  difference  twenty  or  eighty  years  make  is  insignificant. 
What  is  important,  I  feel,  is  not  how  long  we  live,  but  what  we 
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do  with  the  years  we  do  have.  For  what  we  do  in  this  life, 
whether  it  he  short  or  long,  will  determine  our  eternal 
destiny. 


Curry  N.  Vaughan,  Jr, 
CH(MAJ),  USA 
5-11-C22-73-1 
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